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THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- theatre. Desires 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 


well-written, authoritative 
articles on some fresh or important aspect 


showing the manuscript requirements of the various of the theatre, and also artistically excellent 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the photographs illustrating such tendencies. 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the Length limit for articles, 1,500 words; pay- 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 


ment, 950 on acceptance. 
has had the editor’s “‘O.K."" Items not so marked are 


as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.” PHEATRE MaGazineE (M), 22 West 48th St, 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. New York. $4.00; 35c. Stewart Beach, editor. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it Uses articles on timely theatrical and 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


musical subjects, accompanied, when possible, 
by photographs. Prints no fiction, some- 
*TaTteR aNnD American Skercu (M), 331 Madi- times buys photographs, and pays on _ pub- 
son Ave., New York. $5.00; 50c. Frank D. lication. 
Mullan, editor. 


(Continued from January WRITER) 


Tue Tuinker (M), 49 West 45th St., New 
A magazine devoted to the _ interests, York. $3.00; 25c. 

doings, goings, and comings of society. 
Prints short satirical sketches and stories 
with a social slant, not exceeding 1,00U 
words, epigrammatic fillers, and clever, light 
verse of eight to twelve lines. Does not 


Devoted to articles on philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and others of a similar 
nature, of interest to the layman. Query 
editor before sending material. Rate of 


j ial I | payment varies, Pays on acceptance. 
ri uvenile material. ays the tenth pee : r 
, th re following publication, at rate line AND Avro Accessory Topics, 250 West 57th 
oO e mo oll ication, at rates ; ; a ; , 
- aed 8 i - aera i St., New York. Thomas McAuliffe, editor. 
varying according to merit of accepted 


eiediet A t rade journal interested in success stories 
of tire and auto accessory dealers, particu- 
larly those operating stations supplying all 
service necessary for a car except motor re- 


Texas CommerciaL News, 501 Kirby Bldg., 
Houston, Tex. E. H. Brown, managing editor. 


Wants signed articles by, and interviews pairs. Such stories should be accompanied 
with, prominent national figures: business by a photograph of the subject’s place of 
men, bankers, congressmen, transportation business. Also interested in successful adver- 
executives, on subjects of specific national tising employed by dealers. Samples of ad- 
importance and current interest to business vertising should accompany articles whenever 
world with immediate effect on Texas busi- possible. Length limit, 1,200 to 2,000 words. 
ness. Queries answered promptly. Phe Pays three-quarters of a cent a word, on 
editor desires names and addresses of estab- publication, and two dollars and a half each 
lished business writers able to handle rush for photographs. 
assignments. Maximum length, 2,000 words; Top-Norciu MAGAZINE (S-M), 79 Seventh Ave., 
prefers 1,500 to 1,750 words. Pays two to New York. $3.00; lic. Joseph I. Lawrence, 
tive cents a word. editor. 

*TueatreE Arts Montrurty (M), 119 West 357th A general popular-fiction magazine with 
St. New York. $5.00; 50c. Edith J. R. special departments for service and entertain- 
Isaacs, editor. ment of readers. Publishes timely stories and 

pos a a ae or oe novelties of outstanding interest. Uses stories 
i canis ak Mia Meahes, ompociaity of adventure, mystery, sport, humor, and 
when illustrated by unusual photographs. human interest. Length limits: short stories, 
Pays two cents a word, on publication. The neo to 10,000" words ; novelettes, 15,000 

. ; : words; novels, 25,000 words: serials, 60,000 
editors prefer not to have articles submitted words. Occasionally uses short oems| of 
except on order, but will be glad to receive ‘ gente se Te 


thirty lines, preferring themes of outdoor 
adventure. Rates vary, according to merit. 
*“Tueatre Guitp MaGazine (Oct.-Sept.), 302 Pays on acceptance. 
West 45th St., New York. $2.50; 25c. Hiram *Torcunearer (W), 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Motherwell, editor. Tenn. 75¢ year to individuals, not sold by 


suggestions. 


In no sense an advertising agent for the copy; 15¢ a quarter, to clubs, 5 or more copies 
Theatre Guild, but an intelligent magazine to one address. R. L. Hunt, editor. 


recording and interpreting the most impor- 


A magazine for teen-age girls, distributed 
tant tendencies and events in the world’s in the Sunday schools of the Methodist Epis- 
THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. 


Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Manu- 
script Marker Editor, Marion F. Goss Rates $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Entered at the Boston Postoffice 
as Second Class Mail Matter. M ripts not npanied by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be 


1S « if I 

returned Notice of change of address, stating OLD and NEW address, must be received not later than 
the 6th of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD address and subscriber must send postage 
| to his postmaster to forward to new address 
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Editor and Author 


By Joun Bake Less 


Tuts article, as well as the one in Tue Writer for January, will 
be a chapter in a forthcoming book on “Magazine Making and 
Editing,” which represents the author’s wide experience in editing 


The Forum and Living Age. 


EALING with authors is chief among 

an editor’s problem and not least 
among his trials. Every successful peri- 
odical builds up a group of friendly 
contributors who are in no sense members 
of the staff, but who are on good terms 
with the editors and who know in advance 
that what they write will probably be 
accepted and will have at least a benev- 
olent reception. The editors, for their 
part, know that they will have the first 
opportunity to buy fiction, verse, or 
articles by their group of contributors 
before these wares are offered elsewhere. 
The relationship was admirably summed 
up by Rudyard Kipling when he remarked 
to S. S. McClure, “McClure, your business 
is dealing in brain futures.” 

Such a group is constantly changing, 
as writers fail to maintain their standards 
(a surprisingly frequent occurrence) or 
become interested in new kinds of writing, 
or transfer their allegiance to another 
group, lured away with offers of higher 
prices or more congenial assignments by 
another editor. 

The friendly relation between editor 
and author is of mutual benefit. Neither 
can do his work properly without the 
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other. The editor relies on the author 
for copy which alone makes the magazine 
possible. The author relies on the editor 
for ideas to execute, and for invaluable 
suggestions as to changing and recasting. 

The amount of rewriting which articles 
sometimes require varies almost exactly 
with the author’s standing and expe- 
rience, and so does the author’s sensitive- 
ness to revision. An author of distinction 
is likely to resent any save the most minor 
changes. Fortunately, such manuscripts 
do not usually require recasting. 

Almost all authors overwrite and their 
work must be reduced in length by the 
editor. Authors who have written a good 
deal for the Saturday Evening Post are 
the worst. Cutting is done either by a 
careful excision of unnecessary words and 
phrases here and there throughout the 
whole article, or by cutting out para- 
graphs or series of paragraphs entire. 
Though care is necessary not to distort 
the thought of the author, condensation 
of this sort sometimes greatly strengthens 
an article. In spite of this, authors are 
likely to resent editorial cuts, and should 
be encouraged to indicate their own when 
submitting manuscripts. Lightly pencilled 











brackets around passages which the author 
is willing to sacrifice, if need be, will save 
a great deal of editorial bitterness. 

The publicity-bitten writer is often 
willing to accept any amount of revision 
or complete rewriting if he can only get 
his name into print, even over what he 
well knows to be another man’s work. 
Badly written manuscripts must often be 
accepted—at least they often are ac- 
cepted—because of the prominence of the 
men who write them. 

The desire among editors for “big 
names” has waxed as the American read- 
ing public has become less critical. 
Unable to understand or appreciate good 
copy, the mass public buys, instead, any- 
thing that its idols sign, however cheap 
the ideas or illiterate the writing. One 
famous prize fighter’s explanation of his 
own defeat was on the wire before he had 
himself recovered consciousness. 

This tendency is helped along by the 
growing desire of people who cannot v rite 
to achieve prominence by break‘xg into 
print at any cost—an odd reversz. of the 
older attitude of the days when no person 
of position wished to sign a magazine 
article at all. 

This has led to the practice of “literary 
assistance,” to jointly signed interviews, 
and to the flagrant abuses of ghost writ- 
ing. A man who has anything to say 
ought to be able to think clearly, but he 
frequently isn’t. Yet strong, silent men, 
however inarticulate, ofttimes yearn to 
break into print, and their names are 
sometimes aids to circulation. 
frequently, their ideas. 

The number of made-to-order articles 
thus published under names other than 
their real authors’ is astonishing. 

“IT have been a beauty specialist,” 
writes Mr. Frederic F. Van De Water, 
in a recent confession. “I have been a 
social secretary. I have been a dowager 
with twelve generations of Manhattan 
aristocrats behind me, and a secretary of 
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state, and a surgeon-general of the United 
States, and many others. 

“I have never been President yet, but 
I have been several United States senators 
and I was, also, early in my career, a 
tong-leader of Chinatown for a _ few 
memorably uncomfortable hours. . . 
I have done a solemn work on psycho- 
analysis, though a doctor’s name is on 
the cover.” 

Mr. Van De Water estimates that 
approximately five out of eight articles 
“supposedly penned by the unliterary 
great” have actually been written by 
ghosts. 

Literary assistance of a more legiti- 
mate kind, without the “faint flavor of 
forgery” which even Mr. Van De Water 
finds in ghost writing, is often supplied 
by the editor who recasts an author’s 
title or invents a new one of his own. 
Authors are likely to submit poor titles 
or send in their articles with no titles at 
all. The title which ultimately appears 
in print is usually the result of collabora- 
tion of editor and author or a collabora- 
tion of the editors among themselves. 

A title is primarily important as a 
means of catching the reader’s attention. 
Its power to do so is strikingly illustrated 
by the experience of Mr. E. Haldeman- 
Julius with his “Little Blue Books.” He 
sold only 8,000 copies of “Casanova and 
His Loves” annually, but increased his 
sales to 22,000 copies when he changed 
the title to “Casanova, History’s Greatest 
Lover.” 

The same astute business man, by re- 
christening Théophile Gautier’s “Fleece 
of Gold” raised its annual sale from 
6,000 to 50,000. He called it “The Quest 
of a Blonde Mistress.” Similarly, “The 
Mystery of the Iron Mask” sold only 
11,000 copies a year, but as “The 
Mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask,” 
it sold 30,000. Whistler’s famous little 


lecture, “Ten O’Clock,” sold only 2,000 
[32] 
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copies, but vulgarized as “What Art 
Should Mean to You,” it sold 9,000. 

These examples of the mass publisher’s 
methods, cheap though they are, show 
that the title has a good deal to do with 
the reader’s interest. Similar _ illustra- 
tions from more intellectually respectable 
publishers are not lacking. 

One of Frank R. Stockton’s most 
famous short stories was originally sub- 
mitted to the Century as “The King’s 
Arena.” Without consulting the author, 
who was abroad, the editors changed this 
to a new title suggested by William Carey 
—“The Lady or the Tiger?” with which 
Stockton’s name is forever associated. 

Another famous title, Mr. Ellis Parker 
Butler’s “Pigs Is Pigs,” was invented by 
the present editor of the Atlantic, then 
a junior editor of McClure’s. Walter 
Hines Page devised “Our Contemporary 
Ancestors” for an article on the Kentucky 
mountaineers. 

It is quite as impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules for titles as for other 
aspects of magazine work. One can only 
say that they should be attractive, vivid, 
and if possible short, though Mr. Halde- 
man-Julius’s experience indicates that it 
is sometimes better to expand a title than 
to abbreviate it. Though the title itself 
may be fairly long, it should avoid long 
words, and should at least suggest the 
general nature of the article. 

However friendly the relationship of 
author and editor, certain safeguards and 
precautions are often necessary and al- 
ways discreet. In the first place, no editor 
in his senses will ever commit himself 
definitely to the purchase of a manuscript 
before he has seen it completed. The only 
possible exception is the work of an 
author whose position enables him to 
make his own terms—and such authors 
are rare—or a special investigation on 
which the author will have to spend a 


good deal of time and money gathering 
facts. 
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Advance promise of acceptance is some- 
thing an author has no right to ask under 
ordinary conditions. The request implies 
that he himself lacks faith in his own 
work, and it puts the editor in a position 
such that he must accept bad work if the 
author happens for the moment to fall 
below his own best level. 

It is, on the other hand, unfair to ask 
an author to undertake the labor of an 
article without giving him some general 
ideas of the magazine’s immediate and 
future needs, or the editor’s general atti- 
tude toward the idea he has in mind. 
Most authors complain that it is difficult 
to give an editor any conception of what 
an article will be like before it is written. 
A good way of avoiding this difficulty is 
to have the author prepare a summary of 
his article in about five hundred words. 
Since any logically constructed writing 
can be reduced to any brevity or ex- 
panded to any length without ceasing to 
be inteljigible, the request is not in itself 
unreasonable. If the author cannot pro- 
vide: s;h a condensation, the fact is 
evidence that he has not yet thought his 
idea out. If he can, his summary pro- 
vides the editor with a rough means of 
judging the probable value of the com- 
pleted article. Outlines of this sort are 
usually best submitted after a conversa- 
tion with the editor, so that his needs and 
attitudes may be judged, and his sugges- 
tions, which are sometimes of the highest 
value, incorporated in the article. 

When an editor has discussed an article 
with an author, he must take every pre- 
caution to avoid possible misunderstand- 
ing. One very able managing editor in 
New York makes it a fixed rule to write 
every visitor the moment he leaves the 
office, explaining that the article they 
have discussed is not yet accepted but 
only under consideration. He thereby 
saves himself an incredible amount of 


fruitless dispute and probably numerous 
lawsuits. 
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When a magazine, after accepting and 
paying for a manuscript, finds that for 
some reason it cannot be printed, an 
embarrassing situation arises. There is 
nothing to do but quietly permit the 
article to die in the files, from which it 
is sometimes resurrected years later. 
When the Youth’s Companion changed 
hands several years ago, there was dis- 
covered in the files an early manuscript 
by H. L. Mencken, which had been lying 
unpublished for years. In the meantime, 
the discarded author had achieved a 
nation-wide reputation. The new editor, 
with joy in his heart, hauled out the 
script and printed it—to the huge indig- 
nation of Mr. Mencken, who had no desire 
to have his juvenile writings exhibited long 
after their original acceptance. 

Magazines not infrequently find them- 
selves in the awkward position of having 
to pay for unused or unusable work. 
There are occasions—though for a well- 
run paper they should be rare—when a 
small payment is the only way to get rid 
of a troublesome author. Sometimes an 
editor buys a manuscript in the careless 
rapture of a first reading, only to discover 
on second thought, a few days or months 
later, that it no longer seems so fine as 
it did at first. 

Occasionally an article is simply re- 
turned to the author with instructions to 
sell it elsewhere if possible, and keep both 
checks. This remarkable generous settle- 
ment invariably leads to furious protests. 
The author apparently feels that the 
magazine regards his work as so bad that 
it is willing to pay to be rid of it. As that 
is precisely the case, it is a little difficult 
for any editor to offer adequate conscla- 
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tion in even the most tactfully phrased of 
letters. 

There is no real way of settling such 
problems except setting one’s teeth and 
brazening them out. It is entirely possible 
to prevent their arising or to make them 
of very rare occurrence. The errors of 
judgment to which they are due are 
probably caused by the curious state into 
which one’s mind gets after reading great 
quantities of manuscript. 

An editor will save himself many em- 
barrassing rejections of accepted or half- 
accepted articles if he follows the method 
of frequently consulting his associates, or 
his family. Editors’ wives soon become 
hardened. At the very least, as has al- 
ready been said, the editor should test 
the article on his own mind with an 
interval between the tests. 

He will also find it possible to limit 
the number of his mistakes by refusing 
to buy more manuscripts than those for 
which he sees immediate need. Not only 
does this policy of “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing have the advantage of keeping the 
magazine fresh and timely, which has al- 
ready been pointed out, but it also means 
that the editor will never buy articles 
about which he has lingering reservations. 
He will know exactly why and for what 
issue he accepts everything he buys. In 
such cases, the editor may be in doubt 
only three months before his issue 
appears what its feature article will be. 
The editor who follows the policy of 
“hand-to-mouth” buying never ties up 
money, always has room for unexpected 
articles, and rarely makes enemies of 
authors by throwing out articles after 
acceptance. 
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Problems of Feature Writing 


V—MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


By Dora ALBERT 


F you asked most free-lances what their 
greatest problem was, nine out of ten 
would probably say that it was the 
marketing of manuscripts. When an 
article fails to sell, the average writer is 
inclined to blame it on the fact that he 
doesn’t know enough markets to which to 
send it. Few writers ever seriously stop 
to think of how intimately all the other 
phases of writing are bound up with this 
question of selling what you write. The 
ability to find subjects to write about, the 
discrimination and good judgment which 
help you to select those which are most 
likely to sell, your ability to gather in- 
formation, and the salesmanship that 
precedes selling—by which I mean query- 
ing an editor as to his interest in an idea 
—all help to determine the marketability 
of articles. 

As to the actual final sale of the article, 
a careful first-hand study of the needs of 
a few publications will give you a far 
better equipment for selling than a knowl- 
edge of the names and a vague knowledge 
of the contents of hundreds of magazines. 

I like to think of the writer as a col- 
laborator with the editor in satisfying the 
desires and needs of the particular group 
who read his magazine. In order for the 
writer to collaborate with the editor, it is 
not necessary for him to be a member of 
the editor’s staff, but it is necessary for 
him to try to discover what its readers 
look for in that particular magazine. 

In the American Magazine, readers 
look for inspiration and constructive sug- 
gestions that they can apply to their daily 
lives; in the quality magazines, they look 
for provocative articles with a sound 
basis of fact beautifully written; in the 


trade journals, they look for concrete 
help in building up their own business for 
bigger and better profits. 

The American Magazine would natu- 
rally turn thumbs down on an opinion 
article, particularly if its tendency were 
destructive; a magazine of opinion would 
not be interested in practical suggestions 
on how to build a home; a trade journal 
would refuse a beautifully written article 
that gave no concrete, practical sugges- 
tions in favor of an article less well 
written that was jammed with helpful 
ideas. 

Most writers probably know better 
than to send a manuscript that would fit 
into Snappy Stories to the Atlantic 
Monthly. But if you are writing for a 
living, you must know a great deal more 
about your market than the distinction 
between magazines in different fields. You 
must know how magazines in the same 
general field differ from each other. 

Take the women’s magazines, for in- 
stance. To the superficial observer they’re 
pretty much alike. Yet no two of them 
have precisely the same requirements. 

The keynote of Good Housekeeping’s 
article policy seems to be that its articles 
must be constructive and helpful. When 
Good Housekeeping points out an abuse 
in modern life, it is with the hope that 
women will do something to remedy. the 
situation. It will even tell them just what 
steps to take. Its articles on the treat- 
ment of the American Indian, political 
reform, or the abuses in the county jail 
system, are all illustrations of its policy. 

Although it publishes some reform 
articles, much of the space of the mag- 
azine is devoted to picturing the more 
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wholesome side of modern life. 
again its policy is constructive. 

While Good Housekeeping is a con- 
structive, crusading magazine, Delineator 
is feministic and modernistic. It carries 
on no crusades for a better world, but 
publishes stimulating and provocative 
articles. 

Pictorial Review has a penchant for a 
particular type of personality sketch and 
is almost a closed market for any other 
type of article. 

McCall’s is getting away from the 
personality type of article and is publish- 
ing informational articles with a news 
slant. 

Most of the articles that appear in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal are either timely 
or else have practical value, covering 
such subjects as fashions, buying, bring- 
ing up children, and child welfare. 

There is also a strong, practical slant 
to most of the articles appearing in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, which, unlike 
some of the other women’s magazines, 
practically never buys interviews. 

All this is illustrative of the fact that 
in order to sell articles or, for that matter, 
fiction, it is necessary to study the needs 
of the particular publications for which 
you wish to write. 

Before you query an editor, read the 
magazine and get an idea of the nature 
of its contents. When it is possible to 
do so, read two or three issues of the 
same magazine to determine just what 
reader group it is attempting to reach 
and what features of the magazine form 
a consistent part of its editorial policy. 
Then send your query, making sure first 
that it fits into the general editorial 
policy of the magazine. 

When you receive a favorable answer 
from that publication expressing interest 
in an article you have suggested, study 
its contents once more without losing 
any time, paying particular attention 
to the methods used by its writers in 
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gathering their material and the type of 
information the magazine seems to desire. 
If it carries interviews chiefly, notice the 
questions the interviewer asked, for they 
indicate the general trend of what the 
magazine’s readers are interested in. 

I once made precisely that suggestion 
in an article on personality sketches and 
a reader of THe Writer wrote to tell 
me how she applied it to other articles. 
She wanted to write an article about the 
operation of government hotels for the 
Building Maintenance Magazine, but did 
not know how to go about mapping out 
the article for a trade magazine which 
was interested in subject matter devoted 
exclusively to material which their readers 
wanted to know. “I feared technical 
snags,” she wrote me, “my knowledge of 
building maintenance being about zero.” 

After reading the suggestion I had 
made to the effect that the writer ought 
to make a careful study of the market 
for which he plans to write, noting par- 
ticularly what questions interviewers must 
have asked to get the material they did, 
she went to the Library of Congress, 
obtained some back copies of the magazine 
for which she wanted to write, and, from 
articles she found there, was able to make 
a comprehensive list of questions to apply 
to her article. The manager of the hotel, 
when interviewed, was impressed by her 
evident command of such things as “What 
preparation do you use for washing 
windows? What is done with worn-out 
rugs and blankets? The comparative 
merits of white and colored help? The 
article she wrote sold immediately. 

The only way in which salesmanship is 
involved in getting the editor to buy your 
article is in selling the original idea for 
the article. In querying the editor, you 
must show him that you have thought 
up some angle that is of particular 
interest to his readers. For instance, if 
you are suggesting an idea for an article 
for a movie magazine, it is not enough 
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to name the star you want to write about. 
You must also explain from just what 
angle you are planning to develop the 
story. General articles that have no 
point and that start from nowhere and 
get nowhere, sell nowhere. 

However, once you have interested an 
editor in a particular idea and received 
his suggestions on how to develop it (if 
he has any suggestions to make), your 
article must be its own silent salesman. 

Writers sometimes ask, “Shall I send 
a letter with my article?” The answer 
depends entirely upon why you want to 
write a letter. If you have any idea that 
the letter might help to sell your article, 
forget it. But if you have something to 
say, say it. If your article is on the 
Orient and you spent ten years in China, 
state that fact. Then if the editor likes 
your article, he will not worry for fear 
that it is not authentic. But if he does 
not like the article itself, even authenticity 
will not sell it. 

There are certain matters of business 
that can be stated most conveniently in 
a letter. If you are offering first Ameri- 
can serial rights but would be willing to 
sell other rights for a higher price, that 
can sometimes be included in a letter that 
goes with an ordered article. But if the 
editor has not assigned an article, it seems 
unwise to discuss terms in a preliminary 
letter, if you are still quite young and 
unknown. If you want to reserve certain 
rights, the words “First American serial 
rights only” in the upper left-hand corner 
of your first page will tell the story. If 
the editor is interested and wants to buy 
other rights as well, he will communicate 
with you. 

In addition to certain matters of busi- 
ness, there are also certain matters of 
information that may legitimately appear 
in a letter. If you are sending an inter- 
view to a magazine not already familiar 
with your work, and the article has been 
approved by the person interviewed, say 
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so in your letter. Then if the editors are 
interested in your article, they will not 
be afraid that there will later be denials 
of statements which you quoted. Some 
editors may even demand a written state- 
ment from the person interviewed saying 
that the article is O. K. 

It is sometimes wise to state your 
sources of information and this can be 
done most conveniently in letter form. 

The first articles I ever submitted to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, some personal- 
ity sketches, were sent without any letter. 
Shortly afterwards I received a letter 
from the editor in which he said, “Inas- 
much as your name is new to us, we should 
like to know something about you and 
the sources of your information for these 
and the other sketches you have suggested 
—and we must ask also that you do let 
us have authority from the subjects for 
the publication of both articles and photo- 
graphs.” 

Obviously, if this type of information 
had been sent when the first articles were 
mailed out, it would have done no harm, 
contrary to the exaggerated ideas of 
writers who advise never writing a letter 
to the editor. 

It is folly to write a begging letter, 
or a letter in which the writer obviously 
reveals amateurishness. It is an imposi- 
tion to write a letter asking for criticism 
and advice. 

No harm is accomplished by a letter 
which gives pertinent information to the 
editor, but no sale is ever made through 
the letter which accompanies a manu- 
script. A sensible letter may result in a 
personal reply where otherwise a rejec- 
tion slip might have been sent, but that 
is the most that it ever accomplishes and 
it does not always accomplish that. 

However, if a writer does frequent 
articles for the same editor, the human 
element enters; there is some sort of busi- 
ness correspondence between them and the 
writer does not regard the editor simply as 











some one to whom to send a manuscript. 
It is natural under such circumstances 
for the writer to drop a note to the editor. 
Even the most suspicious editors will 
realize that when that particular writer 
accompanies his manuscript with a letter 
he is not trying to coax the editor into 
buying his manuscript. Most editors dis- 
like writers who are afraid to let an 
article sell itself and who try to tell the 
editor why he ought to buy it. Though 
you can sell an editor an idea, you cannot 
sell him a manuscript. It must sell itself. 

Writers sometimes imagine that 
through an agent they can sell articles 
that they cannot sell by their own efforts. 
That is not so. If they will make the 
same careful study of the markets that 
an agent must make in order to be success- 
ful, they will find it just as easy, if not 
easier, to sell their own work. For while 
the agent’s general knowledge of markets 
is better than theirs, they can learn more 
about the special field in which they are 
interested than an agent, who must con- 
sider the needs and requirements of many 
different types of magazines. The writer 
can make a careful study of just the few 
magazines that buy the kind of thing that 
he is capable of writing and likes to write. 

If an article writer leaves his problems 
of marketing entirely to an agent, his 
articles in time will become less market- 
able, for there will not go into their 
writing the knowledge of magazine re- 
quirements that is indispensable to suc- 
cessful article writing. It will not be the 
fault of the agent, but the fault of the 
writer who allows himself to get out of 
touch with conditions in the magazine 
market. 

From what I have said, it might be 
understood that I am not in favor of 
handling articles through an agent. 
However, I myself employ one to handle 
articles for popular magazines. It all 
depends upon your motive for desiring 
an agent. If you hope to sell through 


Ther 


an agent articles otherwise unsalable, you 


are simply begging one of the less de- 


pendable agencies to make a sucker of 
you. They will make glowing promises 
and praise what you write to the skies. 
They will charge you a reading fee and 
possibly a collaboration or revision fee. 
Since they cannot get along on a pure 
commission basis, they must make their 
money from the writer, not for him. 

I do not believe that a writer ought to 
employ an agent if the only way in which 
he can get him to handle his work is by 
paying him elaborate fees. That means 
that the article writer has not yet reached 
the point where it is profitable for a good 
agent to handle his work. 

A few reliable agencies may charge 
reading fees to clients who are not well 
known, but since an article writer can 
function better than a short-story writer 
without an agent, I don’t think he ought 
to seek out an agent too early in the game. 

The young writer who has not yet 
developed any worth-while markets feels 
that he is precisely the person who most 
needs an agent. He is wrong. The diffi- 
culties he experiences in marketing his 
manuscript, the discouragement he faces 
when a manuscript comes back with a 
rejection slip, his attempts to market the 
same manuscript to another magazine— 
all these experiences are invaluable to 
him. Through the trial-and-error method 
he learns what to write and how to write 
as well as how to sell. There is something 
to be learned from every rejection and 
from every sale, from the reaction of 
editors to ideas that are suggested and 
their reactions after the articles are sub- 
mitted. The finest of agents cannot learn 
the things for you that you must learn 
for yourself. If an agent can sell some- 
thing for you that you could not sell 
yourself simply because he knew the 
market better than you did, that is a sign 
that you should study the market more 
closely. 
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What, then, is the function of the 
agent? In the case of the feature writer 
I think that the agent’s greatest useful- 
ness comes after an editor has indicated 
his willingness to buy an article. Most 
writers are afraid to name the price they 
think they ought to get for the article. 
Few writers are good traders. An agent 
can get a better price from a popular 
magazine than a _ writer who does 
not mention price but accepts whatever 
payment the magazine sends. Even after 
the agent deducts his commission, the 
check the writer receives may be higher 
than the one he would have gotten directly 
from the magazine. I have been told that 
the regular price of an article for which 
an agent collected three hundred and fifty 
dollars was one hundred and fifty. While 
there is not always so great a difference 
as this between the magazine’s minimum 
price and the price it pays after discuss- 
ing the matter with an agent, the writer 
who simply cannot set a price upon his 
own work but who writes articles that sell 
to magazines paying from about one 
hundred dollars up to eight hundred 
dollars for his work can profitably em- 
ploy a reliable agent. If he is a good 
trader or has established a high mini- 
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mum price, he can get along without one. 

For articles that sell for prices like 
twenty, thirty, or forty dollars, I see no 
point in employing an agent. ‘Those 
prices are paid by magazines running on 
a very small budget, whose prices may 
vary a little but not much. Agents who 
sell chiefly to such magazines cannot 
possibly make a living out of their ten 
per cent. commission; they cannot per- 
suade magazines in this class to pay very 
much above their regular price, and they 
usually do not try to persuade them ; they 
do nothing for the writer which the writer 
cannot do for himself or accomplish in 
some more satisfactory manner. They 
must necessarily try to make money from 
their clients and not for their clients. 

The best agents earn their commission 
many times over; the others simply fleece 
the writer. No young writer need be 
afraid that his work will not get a read- 
ing if he handles it himself. All the best 
agents advise creating some markets for 
yourself before you employ an agency. 

The marketing of articles involves so 
much direct communication with the 
editor and so much study of the market 
that every writer can be and, for at least 
a time, should be his own agent. 





ScHOOLs OF JOURNALISM 
The evangels of the American press, more than any other class we en- 


counter, are professors of journalism in the schools and universities that 
maintain such courses. The intensity of their feeling for free journalism 
and their highminded efforts to stimulate more effective practice deserves 
higher tribute than has been paid them by the chief beneficiaries of their 
work. The debates and action of the delegates at the annual convention of 
the Association of Teachers of Journalism at Boston recently provide ample 
evidence of the helpfulness and sincerity of this educational movement, unique 
in our country and of comparatively recent development. 

Many newspaper men regard schools of journalism as theoretical, but 

we heard as much practical talk at Boston recently as might be expected at 
a national convention of editorial men. It is well for the press that this 
laboratory is in operation and is under free and intelligent auspices with 
time and equipment to attack problems too often left for George’s attention 
by busy newspaper people. 
_ The teachers have their troubles, mainly in finding proper place for 
journalism study in university life where rival interests fight hard for posi- 
tion, but they are a happy lot, probably because the work they do is well 
worth doing. We congratulate the universities on the character of the jour- 
nalism faculty seen at Boston. It augurs well for the future press, and for 
American institutions—Editor and Publisher. 
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Three-Dimenstonal Characters 


By F. Emerson AnpDREWs 


Y pride as a writer has been humbled 
by a book, and by a book that has 
nothing to do with writing. It is, I am 
afraid, a book that sets up a severer test 
than most of us can pass and offers valu- 
able pointers even to the remaining few. 
The book is “Social Diagnosis,” written 
by the late Mary E. Richmond, foremost 
of American social workers. It discusses 
social work technique, detailing the kind 
and amount of information required be- 
fore a social worker should deal with an 
individual or a family in need of help. 
While I was reading it, the thought 
occurred to me that we who pretend to 
create characters ought to know at least 
as much about them as a social worker 
wants to know about a mere client. We 
ought to know a great deal more, given 
our god-like advantages of omnipotence 
and omniscience, but certainly we must 
know at least that much. 

But do we? Well, let’s find out. 
Suppose we take, not a minor character, 
but our last major character—hero or 
heroine of our last short story or novel. 
With reference to that character, suppose 
we answer without hesitation the follow- 
ing questions, which are just a few of 
the things the social worker attempts to 
discover about her client. 

Background and history: Family— 
dates and places of births, deaths, mar- 
riages of individual members, causes of 
death? Native or foreign born? Places 
of previous residence? Educated where, 
to what extent, and with what special 
training? General health-history of self 
and family? What racial background 
has he? What cultural? What indus- 
trial, religious, educational, social ? 

Current personal data: Marital status? 
Social status? Income, its sources, his 


occupation and his weekly wage? Debts? 
What are his relationships within the 
family group, with relatives, with em- 
ployers and fellow workers, with friends 
and neighbors, with teachers and fellow 
pupils? What are his personal habits 
with reference to eating, sleeping, drink- 
ing, health, work, play, study, sex, re- 
ligious observance? Does he have a sense 
of social responsibility? Individual re- 
sponsibility? What ambitions? Choice 
of companions? Appearance? Interests? 
Abilities and disabilities? Likes, dislikes? 

Current Environmental data: Housing: 
number of rooms, rent, condition of house, 
sleeping conditions, light, cleanliness, con- 
dition of neighborhood? Community facil- 
ities? Church? Place of work? School? 
What group relationships has he, such as 
clubs, labor unions, fraternal groups? 
Racial or national characteristics of 
neighborhood, and conflicts? Standing 
in the community? Reversals in financial 
status? What significant changes are 
occurring in the neighborhood? What 
are his standards of living with regard 
to manners? General atmosphere? His 
attitude toward members of the family? 
Toward relatives? Toward discipline? 
Are there family group activities, and 
what are his home standards? 

We may now take breath and survey 
the scene of battle. It is true that not 
all these questions may be pertinent, 
but there are a great many of importance 
that most of us will not be able to answer. 
We may be considerably humbled by the 
realization that our hero never really had 
an education, or a job, was somewhat apt 
to change his appearance, did not live at 
any particular place or among any par- 
ticular kind of people, had an indefinite 
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financial status, and probably never had 
any mother at all. 

We would not expect to find an ac- 
quaintance interesting who had inherited 
no family traits, who had had no forma- 
tive previous experiences, who was never 
in debt or in love, belonged to no club, 
had no political opinions or religious be- 
liefs. Yet most of the “characters” who 
parade across the pages of current mag- 
azines and even books lack all or most of 
these qualities. Is there any wonder 
they refuse to “come alive,” that they 
are remembered by the reader no longer 
than the stranger who walks by the 
window without known history, griefs, or 
hopes? 

Puppets, puppets, puppets! Away with 
these puppets! Fie on us who pretend 
to the supreme act of creation, but, 
with all our advantages, are too lazy to 
discover about our character even the 
simple facts any well-trained social 
worker would want to know before she 
gave a nickel’s worth of relief. 

In place of two-dimensional shadows 
thrown briefly on the screen of our plot, 
let us have three-dimensional persons full 
of blood and breath and that strange 
fire that is certainly their fictional and 
possibly their personal immortality. Let 
us have characters three-dimensional in 
time, with a known past as a background 
for the present, with a present motivated 
and made reasonable by that past, and 
with a future that shall be the logical 
outgrowth of both. 

There is, of course, the danger of an 
opposite extreme. No one pretends that 
Mr. Footsteps-Off-Stage needs to be de- 
veloped with the care and detail of the 
protagonist. Nor for the protagonist is 
it desirable to put into the story a care- 

ful catalogue of his education, beliefs, 
political adherence, bank balance, and 
family relationships. Only a work with the 
sweep of the Forsyte Saga can support a 
complicated genealogical table (which, by 
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the way, is actually printed in that book). 

When we meet some one on the street, 
we do not have to know his whole history 
to recognize in him “a real person,” as 
the significant saying is; but he has to 
have his own particular background im- 
plicit in all his words and actions or he 
would not be the “real person” we imme- 
diately sense, which may be precisely why 
so many fictional characters fail. That 
background must be clearly crystallized 
in the writer’s mind, if his character is 
to be three-dimensional, consistent, con- 
vincing. Perhaps much of the background 
will never get into print at all. Perhaps 
much else will be present by chance al- 
lusion rather than direct statement, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the plot. 
Foibles, personal opinions, peculiar traits 
—these are the very stuff of life. Sherlock 
Holmes’s references to a previous resi- 
dence, to a bullet wound that has nothing 
to do with present plots, do more to 
convince us of his reality than any amount 
of realistic description keyed to the plot 
itself. Such touches are not likely to be 
added unless the character is drawn either 
from life—and our friends seldom fit 
quite properly into our plots, or if they 
do, certain grave dangers arise!—or from 
a portrait already built up in detail in 
the writer’s mind. The latter is certainly 
the method to be recommended for most 
writers. 

Quite aside from its advantages in 
building three-dimensional characters, the 
filling out of such a questionnaire as the 
one suggested will often greatly enrich 
a plot with fresh complications, new ideas. 
What might not the trait of insomnia, for 
instance, have done to your last hero? 
Or an inordinate craving for ripe olives? 

Perhaps the idea is worth trying. It’s 
free. Perhaps a glance at “Social Diag- 
nosis,” which contains also a number of 
other questionnaires suited to special 
types of cases, may be suggestive. Your 


public library will probably have the book. 








Arthur Stringer: Poet and Novelist 


By Fiora M. Hotty 


HEN it comes down to good hard 

work, Arthur Stringer sets a fine 
example for his fellow writers. Still a 
young man, he has produced thirty-one 
books, fiction and poetry, and many of 
his stories have been sold to the motion- 
picture producers. His recent novel, 
“The Squaw Woman,” appeared serially 
in the Saturday Evening Post. It will 
be published in book form by Bobbs- 
Merrill and Company under the title, 
“A Lady Quite Lost,” and his latest book 
of poems, “Out of Erin,” has also been 
published by the same house. At a 
recent lecture, Mr. Stringer paid a warm 
tribute to poetry. He feels that the heart 
which hasn’t a streak of poetry in it 
somewhere is not only an unclean heart, 
but it is not a practical one. For if it 
hasn’t poetry, it hasn’t faith in things; 
and if it hasn’t faith in some form or an- 
other, it is without hope; and when hope 
is gone, it is time to curl up and die. 
“The more I study poetry,” said Mr. 
Stringer, “the more I feel that it is the 
most practical thing in the world. For 
it is, after all, only impassioned common 
sense. And the poet himself, in the final 
analysis, is really the housekeeper of the 
heart.” 

In spite of having produced so much 
excellent work, Mr. Stringer confesses he 
is lazy at heart. He has to trap himself 
into industry. He makes a pretense of 
keeping office hours, from nine until one, 
but it is often a hollow mockery. He tells 
himself that he can think better in the 
open air, so he prunes trees, or plants 
tulips, or goes “blue doming” over the 
Jersey hills. He pretends he is working 
out a plot, while he is actually having 
a “whale” of a time. Manual labor he 
finds an excellent remedy when he comes 


to an impasse in a story, so when he is 
stuck on a book manuscript, he gets out 
his tools and makes a lawn bench. “And 
that busy little gang of angels which 
works for us down in the mine shaft of 
the subconscious, I find, solves the problem 
and sends us on our way rejoicing. In 
other words, when you scrape bottom, 
wait for high tide again.” 

In the old days I recall that Mr. 
Stringer was a night worker, but that 
habit is of the past because he has found 
that authors live not so much by thinking 
as by being able to stop thinking, a good 
point for those of you who may work 
yourselves into insomnia trying to think 
up plots. Instead of figuring two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred words to the 
typewritten page, Mr. Stringer figures on 
the basis of three pipefuls to a page, two 
ounces to a chapter, and two pounds and 
a half of tobacco to a book. 

Mr. Stringer was born in Chatham, 
Ontario, and was educated at London 
Collegiate Institute, University of To- 
ronto. He founded and edited a London 
Collegiate Institute magazine, known as 
“Chips.” His life has been extremely 
colorful. He rode through the Rocky 
Mountains on a cowcatcher to obtain 
material for a magazine. He has won 
prizes at the annual country fair for 
Cedar Springs farm fruit. He has camped 
and vacationed in Canadian wilds. He has 
travelled much in Mexico, and even suc- 
ceeded in getting lost there. 

As a gentleman farmer, he has hybrid- 
ized Minneapolis Peep-o-Day and Black 
Mexican Corn, originating a pink-colored 
variety known as Candy Top. And his 
Montreal melons have grown to thirty- 
eight inches in circumference. He was 


the first to grow sweet potatoes in 
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Canada. While farming in Canada, Mr. 
Stringer used to grow his own tobacco 
and he tells a story about this industry. 
Nobody else liked it, so it proved a wonder- 
ful quarantining medium, always giving 
him that solitude essential to true author- 
ship. When he generously sent a bale 
of it down to Sewell Ford, that gentleman 
rudely wired back that he had apparently 
enriched the pharmacopeia of America 
with an entirely new anaesthetic. 

In a questionnaire prepared by his 
publishers, he was asked if he had any 
idiosyncrasies. This was his answer: “I 
always try to stabilize a new intellectual 
enterprize with some concurrent manual 
labor.” 

And these are among his personal pref- 
erences: country life, a good pipe, iris 
growing, homemade biscuit tortoni, De- 
bussy and Ravel, Rhine wine and old 
clothes. On the other hand he revolts 
from boiled mutton and movies, modern- 
istic furniture and musical comedies, 
onions and cats, parsnips, plus fours, the 
18th Amendment, and book borrowers. 
Personally I never could see why parsnips 
are culivated or why people should borrow 
books, the latter habit cutting into our 
honest-to-goodness incomes. 

During the World War, Mr. Stringer 
was active in instructional and propa- 
ganda work for the Canadian government. 
He is a member of many clubs, being presi- 
dent or vice president of several, and is 
active in the Boy Scout movement. He 
revels in gardening, fishing, golfing, camp- 
ing, and hiking, a thoroughgoing outdoor 
man, as unlike the mental picture many 
of us have of a poet as one can well 
imagine. He says he is trying to live 
down the photograph of him in the De- 
cember Cosmopolitan, in which he is 
pictured with a lily in his hand. He pays 
tribute to Keats for a tremendous and 
sustained influence toward color and 
warmth and a magic that defies analysis. 
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“What advice,” I asked Mr. Stringer, 
“would you give the young writer?” 

“If you intend to be an author,” was 
the reply, “my first advice would be not 
to write but to widen experience. Wolf 
every shred of adventure that life offers 
you. See as much of this crowded old 
world as you can. This doesn’t mean 
merely ‘the grand tour’ of our grand- 
father’s day or travelling de luxe about 
Europe. It’s better, I claim, to hobo 
about the world, harvesting your sheaf 
of accidental contacts, widening your 
knowledge of men and women, filling the 
knapsack of your soul with memories. 
For your gift of expression isn’t going 
to be worth much if you haven’t got some- 
thing worth expressing. You must know 
life, naturally, before you write about it. 
And you will write best about what you 
know best. For even the author, in this 
mechanized age, is apt to over-profes- 
sionalize his work, is apt to overcrop the 
soil of the imagination without plowing 
in the essential fertilizer of experience. 

“This adventure, known as the writing- 
game, in my own case, has always re- 
mained perversely avocational. The 
books of which I have been guilty, I’m 
afraid, have actually been a sort of by- 
product, not unlike the aniline dye that 
comes from coal after it has been coked 
for blast-furnace purposes. They have 
been the incidental olives in the cocktails 
of existence. When I was knee-deep in 
my first year of newspaper work, for 
example, I found the mill-ends of re- 
portorial observation assorting themselves 
into my first volume of short stories, “The 
Loom of Destiny.’ A little later, when 
I was ostensibly up to my ears in edito- 
rial work, I incubated my first out-and- 
out novel, “The Silver Poppy.’ When I 
tried to operate a fruit-farm in Western 
Ontario, I amended the disasters of 
agriculture by evolving half a dozen books 
of adventure, from ‘The Gun Runner’ of 
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the tropics down to “The Man Who 
Couldn’t Sleep’ of Gramercy Square. 
And when I made an effort to grow wheat 
on my Alberta ranch, I camouflaged dire 
defeat as a farmer by cultivating the 
garden of the imagination and imposing 
on the world a novel of Western life 
entitled ‘The Prairie Wife.’ And now 
that I’m respectably lodged in northern 
New Jersey, with foot-loose youth long 
past, I either toil in my _ three-acre 
garden or labor at my carpenter’s bench, 
concocting baroque lawn-benches and 
wobbly rustic tables and abortive period 
pieces with no rootage in any century 
of the past. 

“For, absurd as it may sound, when 
I’m engaged in the writing-game, I always 
have to be engaged in something else. It 
seems to keep you from falling into the 
inkpot. It refreshes the mind and keeps 
you in contact with actualities. And it 
promotes the flow of ideas. 

“That flow of ideas is very important 
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to an author. And all authors, I think, 
have tricks for starting the flow. One 
good one, I’ve found, is never entirely to 
finish up your day’s work, never keep on 
until you scrape bottom. Save enough 
for a good start the next morning, enough 
to fill the siphon and start the flow again. 
Another trick, I’ve found, is always to 
have an alternative task at hand. When 
you come to an impasse, and all authors 
do, don’t sit dolorously confronting that 
blank wall of creative defeat. Turn 
blithely back to the other worktable in 
your shop of creation, and while your 
conscious mind is busy shaping the new 
product, ten to one that industrious 
little army which we roughly designate 
as the Subconscious has blown a breach 
in your impasse and given you plain sail- 
ing again. The most profitable recrea- 
tional exercise, in my own case, has 
proved to be the writing of verse. When 
you get stuck with your prose, try a 
sonnet !” 


Writing the Short-Short Story 


By Wituiam E. Harris 


The short-short story is perhaps the 
most popular medium for inexperienced 
writers. This is only natural when one 
considers the ever-widening market in so 
specialized a field, and the emphasis many 
editors have placed upon it, either by 
holding competitions or by regularly 
featuring short-short stories. So long as 
writers confront the problems offered 
them by the shorter form as_ true 
problems, then they will gain from the 
work involved. But it should be distinctly 
kept in mind that the short-short story is 
not, and never can be, a short cut to 
technique, and still less to acceptances. 
Forgetting this fact, or possibly over- 
looking it with more or less deliberation, 
many authors with long years of profes- 


sional experience behind them turn to the 
briefest form of fiction, planning to use 
it as a practical means of “pot-boiling.” 
It is a dangerous procedure, because the 
largest portion of these writers is apt to 
be unfitted technically or temperamentally 
to write in what must ever be the “tight- 
est,” most compressed medium there is. 

Plotting for the short-short story may 
be accomplished in one of two ways. 
Either you have a yarn adapted pecul- 
iarly to the genre, one that barely escapes 
being classified as an anecdote; or you 
frankly indulge the reader and yourself 
in a “guessing” match. In this latter 


case, your story need not be more than 
pleasantly plausible, but your twists and 
logic must be above reproach. 
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ing too much on mere surprise endings, 
you must be able to outthink the reader 
and make him like you for it. Inexpe- 
rienced writers fall into the error of using 
too large a plot, or one which, if brief 
enough, requires too much explanation to 
make it hold water. The short-short 
story in many ways resembles the stage 
farce, in that it is always highly geo- 
metrical. Study, for example, the shorts 
of O. Henry and other writers of his 
calibre; you will find invariably that sur- 
prise twists which seem at first absurdly 
artificial, at least possess the subtle re- 
quirement of growing out of the central 
story-teller’s idea, if not from the char- 
acters or background. I am thinking of 
a yarn written by the English author, 
Saki (H. H. Munro). “Dusk” revolves 
around the ownership of a cake of soap; 
its punch arises from the writer’s ability 
to make each step in the handing about 
of one piece of soap a natural one, and 
then adding that extra twist. In this 
case, it is not only true to the “theme 
with variations” (soap), but also supplies 
the missing clue which clarifies the mys- 
terious character of one of the two prin- 
cipal actors. 

I have tried to show that simplicity of 
plotting is an essential in the short-short 
story. Simplicity in characterization 
seems even more necessary. ‘Teachers of 
dramatic technique tell us the one-act 
play should not have more than four or 
five characters, preferably fewer than 
that. But, recollect, the ideal one-act 
drama averages between fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes’ running time, or (roughly, 
a page a minute and, say, two hundred 
words to a page), the equivalent of about 
three thousand words as a minimum in 
contrast to the eight hundred to 
twelve hundred words of a short-short 
story. Characterization, therefore, must 
inevitably be limited to one or two, or, at 
the most, three figures. And the latter 
must be capable of being etched with the 


ee 





speed and economy of line-cut pictures. 
Every trick of the story-teller’s art is 
legitimate here, so long as it serves for 
quick, sure effects. Contrasts of char- 
acter and environment, of age and youth, 
of varying temperaments, are all allow- 
able if they focus our attention on the 
immediate theme. The short-short story 
serves as an excellent medium for brief, 
clean-cut examples of irony, but the 
author attempting to handle such subtle- 
ties must first have thought the matter 
out clearly in his own head. Moreover, 
he must understand the means of convey- 
ing emotions rather than feeling them. 
He must know how to leave much unsaid 
oy expressed, so that it fertilizes and 
expands in the reader’s own mind. 

No portentous worker with words can 
ever write a successful short-short story. 
Ideas must be as crisply brief as the 
medium itself. They are improved by 
being treated lightly, and even with a 
touch of humor. I do not say tragedy 
cannot be adapted to the shortest types 
of yarns. On the contrary, certain forms 
of tragic incident springing from the 
sudden and unexpected, but entirely 
plausible juxtaposition of conflicting 
facts, emotions, ideas, lend themselves 
peculiarly to this field. But even here the 
story-teller must hold his material firmly, 
dry-eyed; he has not time more than to 
suggest his own feelings. Memory recalls 
an excellent story in the making which 
was read only a few weeks ago to a group 
of short-story writers by a member of 
the club. The tale dealt with a man and 
woman in love but separated by the in- 
escapable barrier of the man’s invalid 
wife. Mounting swiftly to an unexpected 
solution, it conveyed emotion (and the 
point of view of the author) indirectly by 
means of the tension created with the 
opening paragraph; by dialogue tersely 
furthering the story, yet savoring the 
problem, too; and finally by a neatly 
raised motif of symbolism erected around 
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the title, “The Barrier.” The sudden 
shock at the end turned the mind of the 
reader back on all three of these factors. 

In the importance of its beginning and 
end, the short-short story suggests the 
traditional anecdote concerning the old 
actor who was seeking to calm the nerves 
of a new player waiting in the wings for 
his first cue. “Make a good jump on and 
a good jump off,” he whispered, “and 
nothing else will matter.” This is literally 
true of shorts, for the beginning and 
climax are so close together that even the 
most complacent and easy-going of 
readers can judge for himself whether the 
writer has held the same note throughout. 
Incidentally it is just here that the in- 
experienced author finds his one sure 
advantage in attacking perhaps the most 
difficult of all forms of fiction. Possessed 
of the necessary background, which should 
be a vivid but not inevitably unusual one, 
he may narrate a yarn he can sustain 
from end to end. It would be foolish to 
try to describe here the proper or con- 
ventional ways to begin and end a short. 
Each tale calls for its own special treat- 
ment. The main thing, however, is to 
strike a significant note with the least 
delay possible. And, of course, the story, 
like a witticism which depends for its 
entire meaning on the final word, ought 
to end on a high light. The story to 
which I have already referred did this 
especially well. The heroine read a brief, 
commonplace news item from the daily 
paper; there was no attempt at further 
explanation; the last block simply fell 
into place and, theoretically, the story 
either “clicked” or failed to, depending 
upon the reader. 

I think, although I am by no means 
certain of this, that the short-short story 
requires a more or less special style of 
its own. For instance, I believe the open- 
ing and closing sentences should be simple 
in the majority of instances, instead 
of compound. And probably a terse, yet 
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well-modulated phrasing through the 
middle portion would materially help. 
Above all, a short-short story has no time 
to be literary in any save the best sense 
of the word. It can, and should be far 
more dramatic in treatment than longer 
tales. It need not be told in a single 
scene, but many or several changes in 
time and place are inadvisable. It is the 
medium for the writer with something to 
say, not for the one who is merely learn- 
ing his craft. Read the best of O. Henry, 
the short stories of Saki—very few of 
which exceeds two thousand words—and 
the more compact tales of Leonard Mer- 
rick. 

Both the radio with its sketches run- 
ning to only fifteen minutes or less, and 
the tabloid with its short, pithy para- 
graphs and daily serial, are having an 
important influence on the minds of mag- 
azine readers. Editors are beginning to 
recognize this fact in two ways. First, 
I note in the publications with large 
circulations a greater tendency to print 
stories approximating the sketch, but pos- 
sessed of a kernel of plot. Second, shorts 
to a considerable extent seem to take the 
place of the longer fillers. Certainly they 
adapt themselves more easily to the often 
unexpected ebb and flow of advertising, 
which inevitably controls within limits the 
space allotted to fiction, as well as to 
other editorial mediums. Do not let me 
mislead you into thinking that the un- 
known writer will find a ready market 
for his shorts any more than for his 
longer stories. But consider in looking 
about you whether more short-short 
stories are not used today than was the 
case ten or twenty years ago, and whether 
it is not a field offering the “arrived” and 
proficient author greater artistic and 
commercial opportunities than ever be- 
fore. Upon the ability of such writers 
to avoid the hackneyed, the arbitrary, and 
makeshift depends, I think, the future of 
the short-short story. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are mvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’ Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters recewved. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


SOME WRITERS TALK OF WORKING CONDITIONS 


Editor, the Forum: 

When an interviewer remarked to Clara Louise 
Burnham, some years ago, that she must find the 
rural locality of her summer home, commandin 
a panoramic view of wooded countryside, an idea 
situation for the writing of her books, she looked 
with some surprise at the speaker. 

“You don’t think that I write here, do you?” 
she asked. “No, indeed. I wait until I get back 
to a city in a room on a court.” 

The amateur who is discouraged because he 
falls short of having what he considers perfect 
working conditions should travel with Miss Anna 
Bird Stewart on a few miles of the journey 
which she takes each year reading from her pub- 
lished works and lecturing. In speaking of her 
most recent book, she remarked to me, a few 
weeks ago, upon the conditions under which it 
was composed, 

“Most of it was done on scraps of paper and 
backs of envelopes while I was making ‘jumps’ 
between towns. I wrote on whatever I could lay 
my hand, from luncheon menus to printed pro- 
grams. The joke of it was that these which I 
intended only for my own notes, sometimes writ- 
ten on both sides of sheets of paper of varying 
sizes, turned out to be my manuscript. The 
publishers wrote me to send them in haste what 
I could. I replied that they could not use what 
notes I had until they were in better condition. 
They wrote back that they thought they could. 
Contrary to all the ethics of teaching in the 
literary profession, and much to my own amuse- 
ment, I sent them the sheaf as it stood. They 
used it, too.” 

Nearly all writers who take their profession 
Seriously render the verdict that austere condi- 
tions are more favorable to literary production 
than those which describe ease. Personally an 
overturned box in a vacant apartment constituted 
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the best working conditions known to my own 
experience. 

Ernst Toller who surprised the world with five 
plays written from a prison cell was perhaps less 
unhappy working under those conditions and cer- 
tainly more successful than many who try to 
overcome the temptations of dilettantism which 
surround the one who considers “atmosphere” 
essential to his working conditions. You can tell 
something of the degree of sincerity in a person’s 
writing by observing his workshop. If it smacks 
of too much comfort, it is like the artist’s studio 
which, by certain betraying details, proclaims the 
one who inhabits it to be no artist at all. Rugs 
on the floor tell a tale to the professional artist 
which the layman does not understand. To him 
they may not indicate that ease, rather than 
efficiency, is the god that rules the brush, but 
the true artists know that rugs on the floor drive 
one mad, when walking about to get the neces- 
sary distance on a canvas. 

At an early age I was turned loose in a news- 
paper office. With a certain degree of pity I 
looked at the men and women bent over type- 
writers far from the beautiful open country with 
panoramic hillsides and gorgeous sunsets. I had 
not yet learned that a panoramic view and 
gorgeous sunset are no friend to the writer who 
must make a bread-and-butter living. Much bet- 
ter the cold walls with ugly calendars, pigeonholes, 
and letter files! They are things which do not 
tempt one to look again. The distractions in an 
office are all in the line of one’s work, and less 
to be abhorred than a tree in full bloom or some 
other lovely creation of nature which should be 
kept out of the picture when one is writing. 

The terms of success are not those which most 
of us first pictured. Who among us but dreamed 
at the outset of a room luxuriously appointed, 
with hangings worthy of a movie interior and 

















chairs that received one into cushioned depths? 
Experience proves that those chairs spell rest, 
not work; that the heavy hangings interfere with 
the best working light; and that thing which we 
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may have despised, the commercial office, is what 
most of us have to come to in order to get any- 
thing on paper. ae 

Cambridge, Mass. Lydia Walker. 


“KILLING THE CAT” 


Editor, the Forum: 


I think some one of no importance said that 
there are a great number of ways to kill a cat. 
Of course that somebody was thinking about 
method. If it were just the “killing,” why any 
one could do that, but to accomplish the end in a 
manner that would cover the horribleness of the 
act for those people who didn’t like cats, but al- 
ways were offended when the act of killing was 
committed in their presence, has the suggestion 
of an art. In the art of writing, you are not 
limited in any sense of that word to a particular 
method of approach. That becomes a very personal 
matter, but after sufficient practice, you will settle 
down to what we call your “style.” That is your 
method of killing the cat, and making it a pleas- 
urable business. To do this, the bare facts and 
the bare acts must be seen through the many- 
colored glasses of the artist. 

I attempted something like this in a letter to 
a friend who was very devout in his belief in a 
popular inherited prejudice, the naming of which 
is not necessary to my point. One day I had 
become possessed with an idea about life which 
would naturally and gradually eat out the old 
deposit on his mind. After my letter was written 


THE MEANING 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is by no means my intention to criticize Mr. 
Joseph Martin Dawson or his article, “Speech 
Most Vivid,” which appeared in Tue Warirer for 
November. He is not the first who in good faith 
has represented the term “maverick” as originat- 
ing in other men’s cattle having been included in 
the Maverick herd, erroneously or otherwise. As 
a matter of fact, exactly the reverse was true 
and, in justice to Mr. Maverick if nothing else, 
it seems to me the actual origin of the word should 
be given. I draw my data from letters in the 
Appendix of “Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick,” 
published in San Antonio in 1921. 

Curiously enough, the man responsible for the 
term which has probably taken a greater hold on 
the public fancy than any other word of the 
cattle country was not a cattleman, nor was he 
ever interested in cattle; not even those which 
chanced to come into his possession. On that 
fact hinges my story. 

Mr. Sam Maverick was a lawyer and business 
man in San Antonio, but in 1845 was living tempo- 
rarily near Matagorda Bay. A_ neighboring 


rancher owed him a debt of twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and having no money to pay, offered him 
four hundred head of cattle in lieu of the cash. 
Cattle at that time were a poor substitute for 
dollars, but they were better than nothing—and 
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and read by my friend, I received a reply some- 
thing like this: 

“Your lengthy letter received, and while I did 
not see the point clearly through all the parts, 
I did feel at the end that a certain atmosphere 
had settled over me; and I did actually feel dif- 
ferently about the whole matter for the first time 
in my life. Though my opinion has not changed.” 

But I felt sure that my friend’s opinion had 
changed—that the very purpose of my letter had 
been accomplished. I had done the thing that 
force and arms would have only antagonized; in- 
directly, my friend was permanently influenced, 
and in all probability, definitely changed in the 
very regard. I knew that he was prejudiced on 
the subject, and while I could have said all things 
in my letter in a direct, argumentative style, | 
purposely avoided a very general trait in human 
nature, and approached my subject indirectly and 
in an unsuspecting way. I kept piling premise 
upon premise, very careful about conclusions— 
these I like to let my reader draw for himself. 
This is what I had in mind when I mentioned 
narrative technique. I wrote him a story, with- 
out taking issue on every point. 


St. Louis, Mo. Joseph C. Lyons. 


OF “MAVERICK” 


Mr. Maverick’s acceptance of them probably eased 
the debtor’s conscience. 

Because of the little importance he attached to 
the animals, Mr. Maverick left them in charge of 
a single Negro slave when he returned to San 
Antonio. Originally the cattle seem to have been 
on a peninsula in Matagorda Bay, from which 
must have come the present widespread belief 
that the Maverick ranch was on an island where 
it was unnecessary to brand the stock. Years 
later they were moved inland to a ranch fifty 
miles south of San Antonio, but they had already 
made a reputation for themselves and their owner 
long before they left Matagorda. 

The Negro caretaker was accused by surround- 
ing ranchmen of negligence in attending his herd, 
but four hundred cattle and their normal annual 
increase were far too many for any one man, 
however energetic and expert, to keep up with. 
Unbranded Maverick cattle were soon roaming 
far and wide over the prairie. 

When a calf is about a year old it begins to 
consider leaving its mother, or she begins to con- 
sider getting rid of it. In the days of the great 
unfenced range, where every man’s cattle wan- 
dered as they pleased, only checked up by occa- 
sional round-ups, it was practically impossible to 
prove ownership of an unmarked calf once it was 
away from the identification of the maternal 
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brand. It became, in effect, nobody’s animal, and 
might, practically without fear of adverse criti- 
cism, be caught and branded by any one who hap- 
pened on it and was quick enough with his rope. 

However, Maverick calves were so consistently 
unbranded that not-too-particular neighbors began 
to take it for granted that they never would be 
claimed by their rightful owner, and, lest some one 
else should beat them to it, they began—when no 
one else was looking, of course—to brand any- 
thing Maverick that came along. 

This condition of affairs was a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the neighborhood. In the 
Appendix of Mrs. Maverick’s “Memoirs,” which I 
have previously mentioned, are copies of many 
letters, one from the Negro himself asking for 
assistance, others from nearby ranchmen asking 
Mr. Maverick to send some one to help his man 
round up and brand the ever-increasing number 
of unmarked Maverick stock. The most interest- 
ing of these letters, though anonymous, is evi- 
dently from a woman, addressed to “Mrs. Mavric,” 
begging her to use her influence with her husband 
to get him to do something about his cattle which 
were being stolen right and left. It was common 
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on the prairie, says this correspondent, to see 
Maverick cows followed by calves bearing other 
men’s brands; even cows with their this year’s 
and last year’s calves, each with a different brand. 

Mr. Maverick, busy with far more important 
matters in San Antonio, paid no heed to these 
letters but left the Negro and his charges to look 
out for themselves. After owning the herd for 
eleven years, he finally sold it to Mr. Beauregard, 
estimating the number of cattle bearing his brand 
at four hundred head, the same number as the 
original acquisition! Not only that, Mr. Beaure- 
gard complains by letter that, through the care- 
lessness of the Negro caretaker and stealing by 
the neighbors, he will have difficulty in gathering 
the estimated number of animals. 

From this it may easily be imagined how many 
“mavericks” had grown up in that time and been 
caught and branded by other men. Small won- 
der that the term “maverick,” meaning an uwun- 
branded stray, “anybody’s meat,” became a by- 
word through South Texas. 


David R. Locke. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


HOW A MINNOW-WRITER USES THE WRITER MAGAZINE 


Editor, the Forum: 

My status as.a writer is among the minnows. 
I cannot even hope yet to qualify among the 
small fry of the profession, although when I 
count my voucher-slips, I know that they are 
increasing. It is in this status as a minnow- 
writer that I write my experience with Tue 
Wrirer magazine, hoping that other minnow- 
writers who swim in the same group with me may 
be interested. 

When the magazine comes to hand, I first read 
the articles which belong to my fields of endeavor 
and put pencil marks in the margin whenever a 
suggestion occurs which may benefit me either in 
subject, treatment, or type of magazine. This 
prevents me from forgetting them later on. I then 
read The Forum pages to see what my fellow 
strugglers are doing and thinking. Sometimes, I 
get a good idea here. Then I turn to The Manu- 
script Market for hints in sales, and here again 
[ use my pencil. If I see a chance for a sale 
of a story or an article, either done or in the 
making, | write the name of the manuscript in 
the margin to keep it before me. Then I turn to 
the front and back covers and again I use my 
pencil if I see a magazine mentioned which might 
be a market for something which I have written. 
In fact, you would find every copy of my Writer 
greatly marked up, but all for a useful purpose. 
| have never destroyed or given away a number, 
for I never know when I shall need it. For in- 
stance, I recently wrote an article on a phase 
of woman’s education. I went through my maga- 
zines in search of places which might be open to 
articles of that sort. I listed these and put the 
list in the envelope which forms a home for the 
article “between trips.” When I wrote a child 


story, I made a list of magazines which catered 
to the age for which the story was intended. Be- 
side each magazine I noted its editor, address, 
and rates. This list also is to be kept until the 
story is sold or abandoned as hopeless. 

The Manuscript Market in my first copy of 
Tue Wairer contained a notice about the new 
magazine, Fortune, which needed personal stories 
of business people. I wrote articles on J. C. 
Penney, Nelly Donn, and J. C. McDonald, all of 
whom were well known to me. For these three 
Sketches the Fortune magazine paid me twelve 
dollars and a half. In a later issue, in The Manu- 
script Market, I saw a call for articles from the 
Christian Endeavor World. I sent an article on 
Santa Claus and received a check for seven dol- 
lars and a half. From the cover-list, I chose the 
Missouri Ruralist as a home for a child story on 
Santa Claus and sold it for two dollars. Again, 
from The Manuscript Market list, I sent a story 
on Scandinavian Christmas to the Capper- 
Harmon-Slocum Company and sold it for five 
dollars and seventy-five cents. I have lately sold 
two poems to a farm paper listed on the cover. 
Of course, I am not mentioning the many times 
when I have sent manuscripts to magazines named 
in Tue Wrirer which were promptly sent back 
to me. 

The above sums do not make a large amount, 
yet you must consider that I devote only a few 
hours each week to this work. With this in mind, 
the above results in cash from a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue Writer are not so bad for a minnow- 
writer. 


Bertha Ellis Booth. 
Hamilton, Mo. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be fownd on the inside covers of THe Writer. 


AtTLantTica—33 West 70th St., New York, 
is interested in articles of ‘timely interest 
concerning travel, preferably in Italy; 
social and political problems of an inter- 
national character; Italian firms or in- 
dividuals who have been successful; and 
Italian or Italian-American literature. 
All material submitted should have an 
Italian or Italian-American slant, or be 
of particular interest to Italians in this 
country. This magazine is non-political 
and non-partisan. Whenever possible, 
photographs should accompany articles. 
Length limit, 3,000 words. “We pay one- 
half cent a word (more if the material 
warrants it), on acceptance.” Dr. 
Filippo Cassola, editor and publisher; 
Giovanni Schiavo, managing editor. 


Cottece Humor—1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, 'Il., is in the market for “youth- 
ful fiction, both short and long, collegiate 


appeal not necessary but desirable. Par- 
ticular attention given first short stories 
by writers who have not had stories 
published as yet.” ‘There are no length 
limits, no set rate of payment, and there 
is a good market for short-short stories. 
Payment is made on acceptance. H. N. 
Swanson, editor. 


Fiction House—220 East 42nd St., New 
York, lists the following requirements: 
Action Srories offers a market for 
“dramatic and colorful Western and 
adventure shorts in which locale and color 
are accurate, tempo is high-pitched, 
drama is gripping, and character be- 
lievable.” Taboos India and Africa for 
locale, and no jungle material is wanted. 
Bill Crosby, the editor, desires a fast- 
moving adventure novelette of about 
12,000 words, with plenty of action, and 
offers the following opening sentence: 
“Captain Daunt raised up his crippled 
hand, and swore a vow by its ‘missing 
third finger.” Action Novets wants 
stories of adventure, sea, mystery, the 
West, written with plenty of suspense and 
excitement. Complete Western stories of 
20,000 to 25,000 words are particularly 
welcome. Arr Srories, Aces, and Wines 
offer a valuable and remunerative market 
for those who write air stories. “Aces 
uses only complete novels of West front 
war-in-the-air. We'll be buying yarns of 
20,000 to 25,000 words within the next 
two months. If you can spin a good story 
around the men who flew over there, we’ll 
be glad to meet you.” “Wines and Arm 
Srorres are in the market for all lengths 
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and types of air adventure yarns. Novels 
about 25,000, complete novelettes, shorts 
—and there is even a market for a couple 
of 50,000-word serials.” Frontier 
Srorigs offers a field for the men who 
know about the frontier West, and “can 
write dramatic sagas of this country. 
Tread lightly on the vengeance trail 
theme.” Ficur Srories wants novelty in 
plot and treatment. “We want dramatic 
stories centered about the prize ring and 
the people who make it their life.” At 
present, stories of 6,000 words are needed. 
LagiatT Story Macazine is looking for 
all lengths and types of Western yarns, 
featuring fast action. The immediate 
need is for shorts, a 25,000-word novel, 
and two complete novelettes. Love Ro- 
MANCEs needs stirring, dramatic stories 
which tell of the love problems of the girl 
of today, emphasizing the deeper emo- 
tional side of these problems, with human 
interest that “makes them real and vitally 
compelling.” NorrH-West Srories com- 
bines Western and Northern outdoor 
backgrounds, with dramatic, romantic 
treatment. Short stories, one complete 
Western novel of 25,000 words, one com- 
plete Northern novel of 25,000 words, 
and a Western serial of 50,000 words are 
the present demands. 


Fietp & Srream—578 Madison Ave., 
New York, is always in the market for 
hunting and fishing stories and articles. 
“Frequently material is used pertaining 
to some closely allied sport, such as camp- 
ing.” Length limit, 3,500 to 4,000 words. 
Rate, one cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Filler material is paid for at the 
minimum rate. Ray P. Holland, editor. 


Game Breeper—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, is a magazine devoted to informa- 
tion concerning game management, game 
propagation, and general conservation 
problems. Uses technical articles on 
game breeding and conservation, 1,000 
to 3,000 words in length. Rate varies, 


Ther 








and payment is made upon publication. 
D. W. Huntington, editor. 


Lavies’ Home Jovrnat—Curtis Publish- 
img Co., Independence Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa., “is in the market for stories from 
1,200 words to 7,000 words in length. 
The two favorite lengths are 1,500 words 
and 5,000 words. We buy short stories 
of nearly every type: young love, busi- 
ness, sports, married people’s prob- 
lems, stories of parent-child relationship, 
costume stories, kid stories (stories for 
adults about adolescents), and humorous 
stories whenever we can get them.” 
Taboos gangster stories and those “too 
highly spiced with sex.” The rights, 
dramatic and otherwise, of all stories and 
special articles appearing in the magazine 
are purchased by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Graeme Lorimer, associate 
editor. 


Mopern Romancres—Syndicate Publish- 
ing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces a change in its policy. Here- 
after only true stories of the confession 
type will be published. ‘These stories 
must be strongly emotional and bear the 
stamp of authenticity and sincerity. We 
invite writers of this type of material to 
submit their manuscripts, assuring them 
of a decision within five days and a check 
within one week after acceptance.” (yon 
Mearson, editor. 


Tue New Repusiic—421 West 21st St., 
New York, is a New York City weekly 
looking for social and economic articles 
of about 2,000 or 3,000 words, short 
sketches, and poetry of a superior quality. 
“The articles should be timely and written 
for an intelligent audience. Payment is 
made on publication, at a basic rate of 
two cents a word.” Bruce Bliven, manag- 
ing editor. 


Orrentat Srortss, 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il., is a bi-monthly using stories 
that “express the glamor and mystery of 
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the Orient.” Fiction may be any length 
up to 16,000 words. No serials are used. 
Rate of payment is one cent a word, on 
publication. Farnsworth Wright, editor. 


Snort Stories—Garden City, New York, 
uses stories of action and adventure set 
in any part of the world. “Prosaic set- 
tings such as farms, small Eastern vil- 
lages and towns, and the like are not 
cared for. The author should remember 
that the magazine is published primarily 
for men readers, and the main theme of 
every story should be a contest of strong 
men over men’s affairs. The story should 
follow the hero throughout, and the 
woman interest should never be of the 
slushy, sentimental sort. The heroine 
should be kept in a very subordinate posi- 
tion. We can use cowboy stories, sea 
stories, mining stories, diving stories, 
gangster and crook stories, stories of the 
gold camps of Alaska, of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, stories of lumberjacks 
and logging, of the South Sea Islands, 
the jungles of Central America and 
Africa, and of the Orient or India. We 
do not care for straight detective stories, 
but a good crime and mystery story in 
which the hero or the characters are in 
peril throughout the whole story is a 
very good bet with us. Stories of the 
industries, such as the oil fields, railroad- 
ing, as well as stories of the exciting 
sports, such as boxing and automobile 
racing, are always welcome.” Length 
limits: for short stories, 2,000 to 5,000 
or 6,000 words; for short novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; for long novel- 
ettes, about 20,000 words; for complete 


Prize Offers 


Tue Drama Leacue or America and the 
Pray DeprarTMENT oF Lonemans, GREEN 
& Co. announce their fourth annual play 
contest as follows: a prize of $500 ad- 
vance royalty on the book and amateur 


novels, 25,000 to 26,000 words; for 
serials, two, three, or four parts of from 
35,000 to 75,000 words. “The beginner 
should start on the shorter lengths until 
he has sold us a number before venturing 
into the longer lengths. One of the re- 
quirements for acceptance for a serial or 
long complete novel is that not only should 
the story be an excellent story in itself, 
but that the author’s name should be well 
and favorably known to our readers.” 
Payment is made on acceptance, and 


report is given usually within two weeks. 
Roy de S. Horn, editor. 


Srar—Garden City, N. Y., has practi- 
cally the same requirements as Short 
Stories, “except that we like almost every 
story to have some mystery in it, and we 
also allow a little bit more woman interest 
than we do in Short Stories and West.” 
Roy de S. Horn, editor. 


West—Garden City, N. Y., has similar 
requirements to those listed under Short 
Stories, “except that the stories must be 
located in North America, west of the 
Mississippi River. Almost any story of 
Canada or of logging, however, will fit 
into the magazine, even if it should be 
located somewhat east of the Mississippi.” 
Writers are urged to buy the magazine 
regularly and study it carefully, before 
submitting material to the editor. Stories 
are paid for on acceptance, and rates 
vary, according to value and popularity 
of the author. All magazine serial rights 
for the United States and Canada, with 
the right of reprinting in English editions, 
are bought. Roy de S. Horn, editor. 


and Awards 


acting rights, and professional produc- 
tion of the winning full-length play, 
written to fill an evening when produced, 
but of any number of acts or scenes or 
any theme. Good, clean high-class comedy 
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in one set is preferred, and a special addi- 
tional cash award of $500 will be given 
to the winning play meeting these specifi- 
cations. A prize of $100 advance royalty 
and a preliminary try-out production by 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
of New York City for the winning one- 
act George Washington play, the theme 
to be appropriate to production during 
celebration of the George Washington bi- 
centennial in 1932. <A prize of $150 
advance royalty and production of the 
winning religious play by the Pilgrim 
Players of Evanston, which must be full 
length, with ethical theme and wholly 
non-sectarian, but not necessarily based 
on Biblical incidents. Full-length plays 
should require from two to two and one- 
half hours to perform, and one-act plays 
from twenty to forty minutes. Each play 
must be typewritten on one side of the 
sheet, fastened together down the left side, 
covered and accompanied by a sealed and 
attached envelope containing the author’s 
name and address, together with sufficient 
postage for first-class registered mail. 
Manuscripts of full-length and one-act 
plays must be sent to State Centers, which 
will be announced later. All religious 
plays and plays from England and Can- 
ada must be sent direct to Mrs. A. Starr 
Best, Contest Chairman, 828 Michigan 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. Contest closes 
March 31, 1931. Do not submit manu- 
scripts until informed of State Judges 
and addresses. 
Eaton, Crane & Pixe Co.—Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers prizes of $150, $50, $25, 
five of $15, five of $10, ten of $5, 100 of 
a box of Eaton’s Highland Vellum, in 
the Emily Post “Week-End Invitation” 
Letter Writing Contest for February. 
Letters may be typed or in longhand. 
No length limit. Contestant may submit 
as many letters as desired. Full name 
and address must appear on reverse side 
of sheet or at the bottom of the last page. 


TWA 
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Letters will be judged solely on what you 
say. No letters will be returned. Contest 
closes February 28, 1931. Address Con- 
test Editor, as above, marking letters 
plainly “Week-End Invitation” Letter 
Writing Contest. The judges will be 
Emily Post, Alice Duer Miller, and John 
Held, Jr. Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. will 
conduct other contests during March and 
April. A grand prize of $850 will be 
offered for the best letter written during 
the entire series. 


Fieer’s anD BooxwisE—Thomas Fleet 
Company, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 
Mass., offers a prize of $10 each month for 
the letter which, in the opinion of the 
editors, is the most valuable addition to 
the magazine as information, opinion, or 
entertainment. Length limit, 500 words. 
Letters may be handwritten or typed, and 
may be submitted under author’s name 
or pen name. Enclose stamped, return 
envelope with manuscript. 


Scripner’s Macazine—597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, offers prizes of $1,000 and 
$500 for the best narrative of 2,500 to 
6,000 words, of some personal experience, 
or observation at first hand, which is 
concerned with an aspect of American 
life. The aim of the contest is to illumi- 
nate through authentic articles the true 
character of American civilization and so 
to further the growing consciousness of 
a national genius. The purpose is to 
broaden the field for a particular type 
of writing. Manuscripts should be type- 
written on one side of the paper, using 
double spacing, and should contain name 
and address of author. Enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for return 
of unacceptable manuscripts. Any one 
is eligible, regardless of nationality, resi- 
dence, or previous literary experience. 
All manuscripts considered acceptable will 
be purchased outright and published as 
soon as possible, the prize winner being 
selected from these. Contest closes June 






































































































The Whiter 


20, 1931. Address manuscripts to Con- 
test Editor, as above. 


True Story Macazinse—1926 Broadway, 
New York, offers monthly prizes as fol- 
lows: First prize, $5,000; second prize, 
$2,000; third prize, $1,000; two fourth 
prizes of $500 each; and two fifth prizes 
of $250 each, for true stories written in 
the first person, based on facts that 
happened either in the lives of the writers 
or to people of their acquaintance, proper 
evidence of truth to be furnished by 
writers upon request. Manuscripts must 
be over 2,500 words. Enclose return 
postage with manuscripts. The contest 
is open to any one, except past or present 
employees of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., and members of their families. 
Address manuscripts to True Story 
Manuscript Contest, Dept. 5C, 1926 
Broadway, New York City. Closing date, 
March 31, 1931. 


Longmans, Green & Co. announce that 
the award of the $2,000 prize in their 
Second Juvenile Fiction Contest has been 
given to Mrs. Laura Adams Armer of 
Berkeley, California, for her Navajo 
Indian story entitled “Waterless Moun- 
tain.” The prize was offered for an 
original, unpublished story in English 
suited for boys or girls from twelve to 
sixteen. The story has for its setting the 
sun-parched desert, and the little Navajo 
hero learns the ancient tribal secrets and 
mysteries of his people. Fourteen other 
manuscripts are to be published upon the 
recommendation of the judges, May 
Lamberton Becker, Padraic Colum, and 
Bertha E. Mahony. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
announce the following awards in their 
1930 travel contest: On “Travel Abroad” 
—first prize, $150, to Dorothy Middle- 
brook Shipman, Manistique, Michigan, 
for “Sunlight Pinnacles”; second prize, 
$100, to Dorothy R. Parsons, Kent, Ohio, 


for “In the Land of the Midnight Sun”; 
third prize, $75, to Bernice Knowles, 
Assiut, Egypt, for “New Lamps for Old”; 
fourth prize, $50, to Kathryne Van Noy, 
Dillon, Montana, for ‘““T'o the Land of the 
Rising Sun”; fifth prize, $40, to Elinor 
Hedrick, Dillon, Montana, for “The Other 
Side of the Pacific” ; sixth prize, $30 each 
to Occie Clubbs, Pensacola, Florida, for 
“The Great Tradition,” and to Henrietta 
H. Allen, Tarsus, Turkey, for “East to 
the Tigris and West to the Sea”; and five 
seventh prizes of $25 each, to Anne M. 
Lewis, Kent, Ohio; Hope L. Swengel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Elsa A. Koch, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Anna K. Peter- 
sen, Winthrop, Massachusetts ; and to Elsa 
J. Fuge, Columbus, Ohio. On “Travel At 
Home”—first prize, $150, went to Flora 
E. Clements, Evansville, Indiana, for 
“One Wonderful Month”; second prize, 
$100, to Julie Koch, St. Louis, Missouri, 
for “West along the Santa Fe Trail”; 
third prize, $75, to Edith Bodenhafer, 
University City, Missouri, for “When Ice 
Floes Melt”; fourth prize, $50, to Lou 
Myrtis Vining, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
for “A Basket of Bluebonnets”; fifth 
prize, $50, to Alice M. Kingsley, Butler 
Township, Pennsylvania, for “The Circle 
Tour”; sixth prize, $30 each to Isabel 
McKinney, Charleston, Illinois, for “A 
Summer in St. Ignace,” and to Maude 
Pickering Sheets, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for 
“The Land of Romance and Legend”; five 
seventh prizes of $25 each, to Edith 
Dutcher, Poughkeepsie, New York; Alden 
Hewitt, Berkeley, California; Amy H. 
Cooper, Foresman, Indiana; Kate M. 
Freeman, Nebraska City, Nebraska; and 
Alma May Rodgers, DeQuincy, Louisiana. 


Carrie Chapman Catt has been given the 
Pictorial Review $5,000 Achievement 
Award for 1930, which is presented each 
year to the American woman who has 
made the most distinctive contribution to 
American life in her particular field. 
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“Bright, Impossible Fox.” Two others 
connected with Contemporary Vision won 
prizes: Glenn Ward Dresbach was given 
second prize, and Clifford Gessler, fourth 
prize, both being contributing editors to 
the above magazine. Honorable mention 
went to Merrill Root and Louis Ginsberg. 
The first prize of $100, offered in the 
Radio Book Chat program conducted by 
Alexander Woollcott over his weekly 
Tuesday hour on the Columbia Broad- 
coasting System, was given to Miss Ruth 
B. Parr of Upper Montclair, N. J., for 
her review of “The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer.” Honorable mention went to 
Miss Ruth G. Cochran of New York City 
for a review of “The Short Stories of 
Saki.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1146 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting, unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene rub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931, $25 for best poem appear- 
ing in each issue during 1931. See April and July, 
1930, and January, 1931, WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June, 1930, 
WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 

KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., Dallas, 
Texas. $1 for each line accepted in the “Dollar-A- 
Line Contest.” See July and October, 1930, WRITER. 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 





Their 


In the recent poetry contest conducted 
by Poetry World, the first prize of $200 
was awarded to Ralph Cheyney, editor 
of Contemporary Vision, for his poem, 





similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


NASHVILLE WOMAN’S PRESS AND AUTHORS’ 
CLUB—Mrs. L. N. Shearon, 109—29th Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $25 for best short-short story, unpub- 
lished, not over 1,200 words, typewritten, double- 
spaced, submitted under a pen name. Open to writers 
born in the South or residing there. Contest closes 
March 1, 1931. See December, 1930, WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—16 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 


Any literary form may be used. See May, 1930, 
WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS—2 West 45th St., New York. 
Cash prizes of $250, $100, and $50 for best letters 
on “The Value to the Civilized World of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition.” Contest closes March 2, 1931, 
See January WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence moderna 
life.” $1,600 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January, 1930, 
Prize Offers. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, 66 (judged prizes), and $6 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress 8t., 
Mass. 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Miss Marion Salley, Orangeburg, 8S. C. $250 for un- 
published story not over 6,000 words founded on life 
of the early colonists in Virginia or one of the other 
Southern States, bringing out in fictional form the 
contribution made by this section of the country to 
American history. Submit MS. under pen name, 
before June 15, 1931. See January WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—National Ameri- 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., New York. 
Prizes valued at $100, $50, $25, $15, and $10 for essay 
on “Has the Time Arrived for Greater Disarmament?; 
in other words, Should We Cease to Carry Out the 
Principles of Preparedness?”; prizes valued at $50, 
$20, $10, and $5 for essay on ‘‘Will a More Restricted 
Immigration Mean Greater Prosperity for American 
Labor?”; a solid gold medal, a solid silver medal, and 
a solid bronze medal for essays on “Where Was the 
First Stars and Stripes Made and Flown?” Length 
limit, 1,000 words. MSS. must be handwritten. Open 
to any American citizen. Contest closes April 27, 
1931. See January WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 





Boston, 
$100 for best poems submitted each four 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“As Mr. Duffus says in his quotable volume, 
‘Books, Their Place in a Democracy,’ “it would be 
a cause for rejoicing if a million Americans were 
trying to write books, first, because people who 
try to write can be counted on to read; second, 
because out of a million manuscripts we could 
expect to sort out more good books than we «do 
out of a fifth or a tenth or a twentieth of that 
number.” If Florida real estate and Wall Street 
stocks remain at low ebb, and if the talkies con- 
tinue in the same raucous voice, more people may 
be driven to write and to read American books. 
The hope is certainly worth cherishing.” My 
Frenvs Toe Wrirers. By Edward Weeks. The 
Atlantic Monthly for January. 


“The record of the author’s life, in so far as his 
work is concerned, jis not interesting. Writing 
in itself is sheer grinding drudgery, and no in- 
nate literary impulse seeking expression can alter 
the fact.” My Srory. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Good Housekeeping for January. 


“Alfred Kreymborg has made a most judicious 
selection of poetry for ‘Lyric America,’ an an- 
thology that contains the work of poets writing 
from 1630 to 1930. If the first century is not im- 
pressive, the last makes up for the deficiency, and 
over half of the book seems to contain poems by 
living men and women.” Amonc THE New Booxs. 
By Harry Hansen. MHarper’s Magazine for 
January. 


“Selecting the ten biggest news stories of the 
year is like selecting the ten most beautiful women 
or the ten greatest paintings. The choice depends 
upon one’s taste, environment, emotional tendency. 
Probably not one in ten thousand will agree with 
all the selections I have made on this list. More- 
over, with the exception of the first two, I have 
not attempted to name these ‘biggest stories’ in 
the order of their importance. I believe, how- 
ever, that in any competently selected list of ten, 
five of my choice would have to appear.” Tue 
Ten Greatest News Srorres or 1930—An Inter- 
view with Kent Cooper. By M. K. Wisehart. The 
American Magazine for January. 


“A recent addition to this general group, which 
is also filled with interesting literary reminiscences, 
is Hamlin Garland’s ‘Roadside Meetings.’ Mr. 
Garland came to New York in 1884 and met Wil- 
liam Dean Howells first of all; afterward he 
came to know just about everybody, and there 
are many tales in his book of Whitman, Kipling, 
Cable, Mark Twain, Riley, and scores of others.” 
Tue Lirerary Lannscare. By Herschel Brickell. 
The North American Review for January. 


“Voltaire was a superb journalist, in his own 
fashion; perhaps the greatest that ever lived. All 


that he wrote, epic, play, epistolary poem, was 
timely. He could work up the proper enthusiasm 
and interest necessary to a good publicist over 
any external, public event.” THe TecHniqve oF 
Vorrame, The New Republic for December 31st, 
1930, 


“Authors have always been wanderers, pursuers 
of nostalgias to strange places; if they are 
voyagers in the human soul, they are also crossers 
of seas and explorers of far countries, if only in 
order that from their farthest north their own 
land should again iy oa them. Much of Dostoev- 
sky’s best work was done in Germany and Switzer- 
land and Italy. Turgenev divided his time, like 
a pendulum of discontent, between Paris and 
Russia. Nietzsche sought Italy, Heine sought 
France, Joseph Conrad sought Kent. The list of 
expatriates could be extended indefinitely—in our 
own day we have before us the examples of Law- 
rence, Joyce, Huxley, Max Beerbohm, none of 
whom, let us note, are Americans. Yet all of 
them are spiritual exiles, and all of them prob- 
ably for different reasons. Why does Mr. Joyce 
remove himself from Dublin to Paris in order to 
write about Dublin? Or Mr. Huxley live in 
Florence in order to write about London? Wuy 
Ports Leave Home. By Conrad Aiken. Scribner's 
for January. 


“Vergil is the most widely read poet of every 
land and age. Because his poetry and his themes 
are universal, their beauty is transmutable into 
all languages of the civilized world.” Venom 1N 
Moverwn Iraty. By Roberto Paribeni. The Golden 
Book for January. 


“For the sad truth is that never before within 
the period of my memory has there been, in 
America as in Europe, so great a shortage of 
reputable dramatic writing.” Tue THeatre. By 
George Jean Nathan. Vanity Fair for January. 


“Not a few cut-and-dried weekly programs 
range from $15,000 to three times that much for 
talent and station charges, while occasional ‘spe- 
cial feature’ hook-ups run almost as high as 
$100,000 for a single hour on a national network. 
Multiplied by a year’s repetition, these sums be- 
come quite tidy. Surely, at this rate, it ought 
not to be difficult to secure fairly original and 
reasonably worth-while relief from boredom.” 
Listentnc Room Onxty. By Howard Rockey. The 
Theatre Magazine for January. 


“The average motion picture of today is a 
direct insult to the intelligence of the people who 
pay their money to see it!” Tse Carme or Hotty- 
woop. By Judge Ben Lindsey. Motion Picture 
Magazine for February. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF ACHIEVEMENT. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1930. 


Reviewed by Joseph C. Lyons 


The old, and far too sentimental ora- 
torical phrase, “Every Man A King,” is 
here indicted, and will be convicted by the 
shrewd maneuvering of facts which Pro- 
fessor Pitkin has collected for his case. 
We are not lulled to sleep by the fairy 
tales of a “Success Cult,” or the fool’s 
formula of imitating men of genius. 
Emphasis is placed on two things when 
we are considering high achievement: 
energy, which, according to Professor 
Pitkin, is quite a rare thing, and the 
ability to organize and direct that energy, 
which is, possibly, a rarer thing than 
energy. You either have the qualities or 
you haven’t. Even an unduly stimulated 
will power must fail, if it is not backed 
by these qualities of achievement. 

Professor Pitkins says: 

“Now, this capacity to do work is energy. And 
it is the surest single measure of achievement, as 
well as its main determiner. As man differs from 
oak in energy level, so man differs from man. 


As man differs from oak in end results of energy 
expenditure, so man differs from man.” 


By a very simple method which Mr. 
Pitkin has devised, one can check his 
traits and compare them with the demands 
of his ambition or task to be accomplished. 
This is done by a comparison of one’s 
energy, and how it is directed, in every- 
day affairs, to that of men who have 
attained high achievement. There seems 
to be no secret about it being almost 
wholly a physiological fact if we have the 
courage to make the necessary deductions 
by scientific facts. 

Of course, one is not left suspended in 
the air, but is given a method by which 
one’s native energy can be organized and 
put to best advantage within its limits. 


The book is a valuable contribution 
for all who have set their minds on doing 
great things, which require great and 
unusual qualities in human nature. If 
you have approached your task with 
understanding and appreciation of your 
capabilities and your limitations, this 
book will give you many short-cuts. If 
you have approached your task with 
emotional thinking and conclusions, it 


may save you great disappointment, or 
eg ee 


What a book for healthy minds! 


MacazinE ArticLe Writinc. By Ernest 
Brennecke and Donald Lemen Clark. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930. 


Reviewed by Harold Emery 


“Magazine Article Writing” is the first 
important book on the subject since the 
appearance of Bleyer’s “Feature Article 
Writing” and Esenwein’s “Writing for 
the Magazines.” The authors, both pro- 
fessors of English at Columbia University, 
introduce the book in this fashion: 

“We have prepared this book, not for 
that rare creature, the natural-born 
writer, but for that far commoner in- 
dividual, the intelligent man or woman 
who has to achieve skill in order to com- 
municate the facts he knows and what 
he thinks about those facts to his fellow 
human beings through the printed page.” 

In carrying out their purpose, the 
authors have divided their book into three 
parts. Part One they call “The Process 
of Article Writing.” Here, step by step, 
they take up the gathering of materials 
and the writing of articles of different 
types. They might have called this 
section “How to Write.” 

In Part Two, “Article Types,” they 
give examples of different kinds of articles 
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and explanatory notes telling how they 
were written. Their choice of material 
is in the main excellent, and their notes 
helpful. 

Part Three, “The Appendices,” con- 
tains three valuable articles. “The Life 
Story of an Article” tells in detail how 
one of the authors prepared for and 
wrote a published article. It is really 
Part One repeated in a case study, illus- 
trating every step. “The Writer and 
The Law” and “An Editor’s Word to the 
Contributor” are valuable to beginner 
and experienced writer alike. 

For a textbook, the work is surpris- 
ingly simple, lucid, and interesting. At 
the same time it is complete and instruc- 
tive. It takes up every kind of article 
and treats it fully, with ample illustra- 
tions from published work. Its informa- 
tion seems so essential and its presenta- 
tion so complete that it is likely to become 
a necessary handbook to every article 
writer. 


Lurrers or Henry Apams, 1858—1891. 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930. 


Reviewed by May B. S. Hoar 


Now, it is possible to read the Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams with complete 
enjoyment, for The Letters not only give 
so much that is not in the earlier publica- 
tion, but they seem to admit us to Adams’ 
confidence, enabling us to glimpse behind 
the scenes, to read between the lines. 

With the letters we pace the course of 
one of the finest minds of the nineteenth 
century. A keen mind, but shy. A 
delicately sensitive mind, but one crystal 
clear and cool when needs must be. A 
mind of warm depths that may not be 


plumbed, but are revealed many times in 
the letters. 

Throughout the collection is felt the 
same incubus of tradition and heritage 
that pervades the Education. But this 
more personal contact gives us an in- 
tensely virile Adams, whose energy is a 
delightful surprise. We learned from the 
Education of his keen interest in states- 
manship, but this man of the Letters, with 
his lively political ambitions and activi- 
ties, is altogether new and satisfying. 

The pen pictures of Washington, the 
conditions and men there during the pre- 
Civil War days, as well as the years from 
1871 to 1891, which are omitted entirely 
from the Education, are an undying 
memoir of their times. 

Henry Adams, the professor and editor, 
lived every moment and filled those 
moments with zestful accomplishment. 
His letters of advice on a literary career, 
written to Henry Cabot Lodge, are for 
the writer tyro of any age. Native 
reticence prevented too personal reference 
to his courtship and happy domestic life ; 
but the full joyous undercurrents through 
the letters of those years are suddenly 
emphasized by their absence. No mention 
is made of his wife’s tragic death in 1885, 
but the golden undertone is gone, and 
from the ashes of the forceful scholar 
arises the philosopher of the Education. 

In spite of his shattered cosmos, 
Adams’ letters during his trip to Japan, 
and later through the South Seas, have 
incomparable charm. 

Judged by Henry Adams’ own standard: 
“My point is that a book ought to be 
judged by its strength, not by its weak- 
ness,’—we owe Mr. Ford an everlasting 
debt of gratitude for giving us “The 
Letters of Henry Adams.” 
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